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art motes, 

A DAILY paper art critic states as a new thing in art, what he 
■**■ calls the invention by the Australian artist Rupert Bunny, of the 
vari-colored monotype. This is done by painting on copper or zinc 
a picture in oils, which is taken off on a sheet of paper by pressing it 
with a rubber roller. 

Last fall I described this method in an early number of this paper, 
as being practiced by Professor Rufus Sheldon, whose specialty is 
monotint monotypes, although he has also done work in multi-color. 
Before him, however, was Charles Volkmar, of whom I have seen a 
few vari-colored monotypes, of which the paint was picked out with 
toothpicks, which are surprising for their energy and snappishness, 
a duck-pond being exceptionally striking. Several of his vari-colored 
monotypes have been on exhibition. 

This is no Australian invention at all. Caught napping this time, 
Brother Skinner. 

* * # 

Glen Ridge, N.J., is this summer's sketching ground for Francis 
Wheaton, whose work in various mediums is deserving of attention. 
At the Black and White Club exhibition I remember having seen 
some lithographic reproductions of sheep in a snow storm, which 
combined dexterity and sympathy in their treatment. 



William C. Fitler sold his watercolor, recently exhibited at the 
Chicago Art Institute, almost as soon as it was hung. It was one of 
the subjects with which we have become familiar, a late autumn 
landscape with rich, yet quiet coloring, broadly handled, and rendered 
with special skill and sympathy. 



Civic progress is marked by the increase of Musea and Schools of 
Design all over this country. The latest addition is the formation of a 
collection of paintings, hung in the Oakland, Cal., Free Public Library. 
This modest beginning is laying the foundation for an important 
twin institution of the higher culture, and it is fortunate that in its 
formative stage the active cooperation is assured from such artists as 
R. D. Yelland, W. Keith, and Charles S. Greene. 



A Boston correspondent writes : 

A visit to the Boston studio of John J. Enneking, the other day, 
proved a treat. 

Mr. Enneking had just returned from a sketching sojourn in the 
White Mountains, near Chocosua, N. H., and ,|>ad brought back 
with him a goodly number of elaborate sketchesirLoil, the composi- 
tion and exquisite coloring of which showed this well-known painter 
at his best. 

From the point of truth, Mr. Enneking's sketches from nature can- 
not be surpassed, one can always tell the time of day by looking at 
his pictures, and he certainly does know how to paint sunlight. There 
is also an additional charm about these studies from nature in the 
directness of the handling of the pigments and the freshness of the 
color. 

In many of the studies that Mr. Enneking has made this year, he 
has introduced figures, and it is satisfying to see how well they keep 
their place in the landscape. 

But it is by his pictures, and not the studies, that Mr. Enneking has 
gained his reputation. Visitors at the World's Fair in Chicago will 
remember the magnificent group of his paintings that formed a fea- 
ture of the American exhibit. 

No other painter handles autumn foliage in such a masterly way, 
and his marvellous sunsets have become a factor in many exhibitions. 

Among his best known subjects can be mentioned " Coaster's 
Retreat," "November Twilight," "Summer Showers," "Salting the 
Sheep," "Potato Diggers," "The Brook," and "Indian Summer." 
Many of his paintings portray sheep pastures and dairy farms, and 
show how well the artist understands the drawing and painting of 
animals. 

John J. Enneking is a. member of the Boston Art Club, where he 
has held many important offices ; he has taken six gold and three 
silver medals at interstate exhibitions, was awarded the Jordan 
Prize, and has received many awards and honorable mentions at 
various other exhibitions throughout the country. 

It has been some years since Mr. Enneking's work was seen at 
the New York exhibitions, but he informs us that this year he will 
send to both the Academy and Society. 

Chas. W. Hudson, a young Boston artist, is at work on some 
large religious panels, which show much genius and ability. 



Mr. Hudson is a product of the Art School of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. 

Mr. Ross Turner is on his way home from Mexico, where he has 
been for the last month or two painting the picturesque bits in and 
around the old Aztec capital. 

It is good news to hear that at the last regular meeting of the 
Boston Art Club the exempt system for members was squelched. 
Now for some better exhibitions by judgment of jury. 



At last the musketeer of the brush has invaded the picturesque 
old fishing settlement of Provincetown, situated at the extreme end 
of Cape Cod, Massachusetts, and the white umbrella can be seen 
everywhere this summer ; along the water front, among the old 
wharves and shipping, in this or that old-fashioned garden, and far 
out upon the broad sand dunes. 

Mr. Charles W. Hawthorne is there with a class of about fifteen. 
He has converted one of the old sail lofts into a studio and criticizes 
the work of his pupils every Saturday, and it is remarkable to note 
how these infants of art are being influenced by Mr. Hawthorne's 
method of pallet knife painting ; they are all painting Hawthorne, 
but it is a question if this influence is a healthy one. 

Among the other New York men who are depicting the quaint 
old scenery are C. Myles Collier and Geo. Elmer Browne. 

Mr. Collier is doing some excellent work in his favorite line, 
marines, while Mr. Browne is painting some important canvases. 
Mr. Prand and Mr. Burdest and others are also at this place. 




The Art Museum at Worcester, Mass., presents, with its collection 
of pictures, an exhibition of rare Oriental lacquers, porcelains, and 
enamels which is of surpassing interest, and merits attention, as the 
specimens shown have been loaned by local collectors and art lovers. 
They are worthy of finding a permanent home in this growing 
museum, judging by the description appearing in the local Spy. 

In the competition for a design for a seal for this museum, the 
directors awarded the prize of twenty-five dollars for the best design 
offered, to Mr. Charles H. Lincoln, March 16, 1899. The design was 
subsequently somewhat modified by Mr. Lincoln, and in its modified 
form was adopted as the seal of the Worcester Art Museum, April 
18, 1899, as it appears above. 

The elements of the composition and their application to the sub- 
ject may be thus described : 

The female figure impersonates a sentiment which finds expression 
in founding museums and in preserving to posterity the artistic 
creations of succeeding generations. 

The amphora represents the building as a repository. 

The wreath implies reward awaiting meritorious production, and 
motive for continued effort. Names of great masters of the past 
whose labors benefit the world are enrolled in honor and to excite 
emulation. 

The three male figures represent development. Rude "Labor" 
is succeeded by " Craft," wherein the mind and hand combine to pro- 
duce works of utility and beauty,— and these by " Art," the perfect 
vital spark, which in sequence is created and creative. 
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A Chicago artist, Miss Agnes Doyle, is making a great success by 
reviving the ancient art of cameo cutting, but applying it to portraits 
only. She claims that fancy heads and other subjects are made in 
large quantities in Italy, those from Naples being the best, hence it 
would be foolish to compete with these. The cutting of portraits is, 
however, something new, and the results seem to be very favorable. 

The material used in cameo cutting is a species of conch shell, 
belonging to the family of Cassidae, and found in West Indian waters. 
The outer layer is white, and the ground pink and orange, shading 
to black. The shells with the black ground are rare, and very' 
valuable. 

" I take one of these shells," said Miss Doyle, recently, " and block 
out pieces of the right size and curvature, and have a man saw them 
out for me. One of these pieces is then set in cement on a small, 
round block, with a handle below. This fixes it firmly, and enables 
one to handle it easily. 

" Next the face is outlined with pencil, and the surrounding part 
cut away until the colored background is revealed. The hair and - 
ear are then brought out, then the features, and finally the delicate 
artistic strokes which make or mar are made. The whole is then 
highly polished with powdered pumice stone." 



A collection which will greatly interest the lovers of Washingtonia 
will soon be scattered among collectors and museums. It consists 
of the curios, particularly of Washington portraits by Trumbull, 
which had been brought together by Ed. Frossard, a contributor to 
this paper, who died a short time ago. Many of the Trumbull mini- 
atures are now on exhibition at the Macbeth Gallery, and are worthy 
of examination. 

* * * 

The famous modeler of the Department of Agriculture and of the 
National Museum, John Walter Hendley, died on July 3d, at the age 
of seventy-two. He was noted for his artistic rendering, in wax and 
plaster, of fishes, fruit, and figures. In the Museum at Washington, 
D. C, there is a great deal of Hendley's work. The most famous 
piece is the figure Of Geronimo, the Apache chief, which is so life- 
like that even those who khow that it is plaster can almost believe 
that the eyes see and the nostrils expand with the breath of life. 

Other famous pieces in the museum are the figure of Spotted Tail's 
son, another Indian figure ; the Chinese postman, and the Taxider- 
mist. The latter is the sitting figure of a man, who is engaged in 
mounting the skin of a dead bird. It is remarkably life-like, and is 
often the subject of amusing mistakes by visitors, who ask the 
plaster figure about his work. The- figure of the negro boy, who has 
been fishing and fallen asleep, is the most popular of Hendley's 
works. It is perfectly life-like, and the very chest of the figure seems 
to heave and the lips to part with the soft breath of slumber. These 
are only a few of the life-size figures made by Hendley which decor- 
ate the aisles of the National Museum. 

In his minor work he was equally successful. He made fruit so 
perfectly that it not only deceived birds, that came to peck at it, and 
men who strove in vain to separate the real from the imitation, but 
even deceived Hendley himself. Those who have seen him at work 
state that he did not trust to his eyes in making small fruit like 
grapes, but could rely only on his fingers to tell him which was the 
model and which the imitation. 

* * * 

Anders Zorn, the Swedish artist, on his return to Stockholm from 
his American visit, has, of course, a great many nice things to say 
about this country. In this he is like Duran, Chartran, and Mad- 
razo, whose portrait commissions enable them to recognize the ex- 
quisite taste of their American sitters. He is right, however, in one 
statement, the almost universal appreciation of art in this country — 
misdirected frequently, but susceptible to being led in proper chan- 
nels. In this respect he does not find this nation a whit behind 
European countries. 

* * * 

In a line with painted dollar bills, postage stamps, and cycloramas 
as works of art, is a painting now touring the country, called Rona, 
by an artist with the name of Remselusky. 

It represents the nude figure of a Circassian woman, reclining, after 
the bath, to dry her hair. At her feet is a slipper painted, while the 
real slipper lies below the picture; the Turkish rug and tiger skin on 
which she lies were painted from a rug and skin also below the 
painting ; and extending from the chair under the arm of the reclin- 
ing figure is the real chair. 

The likeness of the painted chair, slipper, rug, and tiger skin is so 
close to the materials used to set off the work of the artist, that it is 
almost impossible to tell where the one begins and the other leaves 
off. In the room are the usual mirrors and lights to produce the de- 
sired effects. 



Here is the hocus pocus of art in the backroom of a vacant store, 
at ten cents admission. It is the absinthe of culture, and students are 
guaranteed, after a visit, to understand the technique of morbidezza 
and textures before leaving the room. Great is the enterprise of the 
country circus-sideshow agent, for it must not be forgotten that the 
owner values this picture at $60,000. 



A young American artist, whose genius with the brush and pencil 
has won him recognition, is Theodore K. Pembrook, a most versatile 
and original genius, whose bend leads him to paint portraits, design 
dinner gowns, represent still-life, and raise rare flowers. His great 
devotion to give the exact texture of whatever he represents mars 
somewhat the broad conception of his subject, and a scrupulous 
technique protrudes details which had better be absorbed in general 
treatment. A portrait seen some time ago at the Knoedler Gallery 
convinces one, however, of the artist's power. 



A monstrous atrocity is being planned for the exhibition which 
Detroit is to give this year in honor of its bicentenary. It is sug- 
gested to erect a statue of Cadillac, the founder of Detroit, on Belle- 
Isle, to be 250 feet high, really constituting a building, divided in 
fifteen floors, occupied by various sideshows, showing the city's 
progress. And Cadillac may exclaim : "We have the world in our 
midst ! " 

It is preposterous! 

Surely it will be called a work of art, and may then be compared 
with the elephant at Coney Island, the buffalo to be erected next 
year for the All America Exhibition at Buffalq, N. Y., and it reminds 
of the twenty foot cow at the World's Fair : turn the crank— milk, 
five cents a glass. 

Can Director Griffith not do something to stop this nonsense ? 



The Indian types of W. E. Couse are rivalled by those from the 
brush of E. W. Deming, whose choice of models is principally con- 
fined to the Sioux and Crow tribes. His execution is even, while his 
posing forcefully brings out the characteristics of the red men, some- 
times bordering on the dramatic. Intense love for these thoroughly 
national subjects and profound study of their picturesque possibili- 
ties are apparent in the handling. The artist's work deserves the 
recognition it has met. 

* * * 

The Society of Iconophiles, of New York, has commissioned Artist 
F. S. King with the execution of a portrait on copper of the Amer- 
ican patriot Paul' Revere, which has proved eminently successful. 
The strongly-marked face is shown with truth and delicacy, while the 
emblematic border suggests the relations between the society and 
Revere, who in his day was a fellow-craftsman. 

* * * 

A work of great value has recently been published by Clarke of 
Cincinnati : "Introduction to the Study of North American Archae- 
ology," by Prof. Cyrus Thomas, who has long been connected with 
the Bureau of Ethnology in Washington, D. C. The work compresses 
a vast amount of information in a suggestive manner, artd covers the 
researches of a number of years over the three great divisions of the 
North American Continent : the Arctic, the Atlantic, and the Pacific. 
While denying the existence of remains of the palaeolithic man, the 
ancestry for many thousand years previous to the advent of Colum- 
bus is traced. 

The concluding observations of this valuable treatise should spur 
archaeological societies to further efforts, as vast fields for research 
are here indicated, from the Mississippi to theGulf, and the ruins of 
Mexico and Central America. 



The well-known archaeologist, Frederick S. Perkins, died last 
month at his home in Burlington, Wis., aged 67 years. His life's 
labor of love consisted of the collecting of stone implements: and 
"coppers" of the prehistoric races inhabiting this continent, his col- 
lection being the largest and most valuable one in existence. Many 
museums have been supplied from his collections. Congress appro- 
priated, in 1889, $7>°°° fc> r the purchase of about four hundred of his 
implements. 

Although not generally known as such, Mr. Perkins was an artist 
by profession, and he used his talents to paint and preserve in actual 
size and color every implement, relic, and charm which he had gath- 
ered, often painting its^obverse and reverse sides, so as to allow 
nothing in its appearance to be lost. These plates will soon be pub- 
lished as an Album of Antiquities. 
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In a circular issued by John B. Cauldwell, Director of Fine Arts 
of the United States Commission to the Paris Exposition of 1900, he 
answers some of the criticisms which have lately been made, and in 
which the statement is made that the wall space for the American 
Exhibit is in no way inferior or smaller than that of any other nation, 
France excepted. 

* * * 

The Criterion prints certain Whistlerian maxims, gathered by his 
pupils in the Acade*mie Whistler, as they fell from the lips of the 
master. " A picture is finished when all trace of the means used to 
bring about the end has disappeared." "Industry in art is a neces- 
sity — not a virtue — and any evidence of the same in the production 
is a blemish, not a quality ; a proof, not of achievement, but of 
absolutely insufficient work, for work alone will efface the footsteps 
of work." " The work of the master reeks not of the sweat of his 
brow, suggests no effort, and is finished from its beginning." " The 
completed task of perseverance only has never been begun, and will 
remain unfinished to eternity — a monument of good will and foolish- 
ness." "There is one that laboreth and taketh pains and maketh 
haste, and is so much the more behind." "The masterpiece should 
appear as the flower to the painter — perfect in its bud as in its 
bloom ; with no reason to explain Its presence, no mission to fulfil, a 
joy to the artist, a delusion to the philanthropist, a puzzle to the 
botanist, art accident of sentiment and alliteration to the literary 



In the May number of this journal a statement was made that 
Isaiah Thomas, the " Patriot printer of the Revolution," was the 
founder of the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1812. A corre- 
spondent has called my attention to the error, because the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society was founded in 1791 by Dr. Jeremy 
Belknap and others. Isaiah Thomas founded the American Anti- 
quarian Society, located at Worcester, Mass., in 181 2. 

* * * 

A valuable hand book descriptive of the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the treasures contained therein is now in press, 
and will soon be issued by R. H. Russell, under the title of "The 
Treasures of the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York." The 
book will be profusely illustrated by beautiful full-page half-tone pic- 
tures, many of which are of subjects never before reproduced, from 
photographs taken by the official photographer of the Museum. The 
text is ably written by Arthur Hoeber, the art critic of the New 
York Commercial Advertiser, and his description covers all of 
the collections now contained in the Museum — architectural casts, 
ancient and modern sculpture and plaster casts, Greek, Roman and 
Egyptian antiquities, paintings and drawings of all ages, porcelains, 
arms, laces, embroideries and tapestries, musical instruments, 
American antiquities, coins, gold and silver ornaments, etc., etc. 

This attractive book cannot fail to stir up a new enthusiasm in the 
contents of the great Museum, and will be pleasurably received by 
lovers of art and sightseers all over the country. It will be on sale 
in the Museum, as well as in all bookstores. 

(Size, 6x9 inches: cloth: 60 illustrations. Price $1.50). 

It will also be issued a little later in a popular edition in paper cov- 
ers at a much lower price. 

* * * 

M. E. Ingalls, of Cincinnati, has given to the trustees of the Cin- 
cinnati Museum Association real estate valued at$io,ooo, producing 
an annual income of $600, for the endowment of a scholarship to be 
known as the Louise Ingalls memorial fund, in memory of his 
daughter. 

* * * 

Henry O. Tanner, the negro painter, son of Bishop Tanner of 
Kansas City, Kas., is at work on a new picture, " The Infant Christ " 
for the Paris Exhibition in 1900. It is said that this will be even 'a 
more striking conception than his well-known paintings, "The 
Resurrection of Lazarus" and " The Annunciation." The former, it 
will be remembered, was purchased by the French Government 
which also awarded Mr. Tanner a gold medal. It is hung in the 
Luxembourg. "The Annunciation" was a Salon picture. It is now 
in the Wilstach collection in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Tanner first studied in the School of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 
Later he worked under Benjamin Constant in Paris. This talented 
artist is now some thirty-four years old. For the last eight years he 
has been in Paris. 

* * *' 

The National Museum, through the Bureau ot Ethnology, has just 
received from California the entire Hudson collection of Indian 
basket work. This is the finest collection in existence. The Museum 
collection now is not only the finest in the world, but one which 



never can be duplicated, as basket-making is already a dying art 
among the Indians. The Hudson collection numbers about 250 
pieces, at least half of which would be worth from $100 to $250 
each in the market. It was made by Dr. J. W. Hudson during 
twenty-five years' intimate association with the Porno and other 
Pacific coast tribes. Many of the specimens are sacrificial baskets 
which require from one to three years to make and are seldom ob- 
tained by collectors, being burned on the death of their owners. 

The British Museum has been after this collection, but failed to 
obtain it, Professor McGee, of the Bureau, obtaining an option on 
it last year. The. price to the National Museum was almost 
nominal. 

* * * 

" Municipal art is being looked after in Chicago by the Art League, 
and in Baltimore by the Municipal Art Society, both of which organi- 
zations have in view the extension of art interest among the citizens 
and the beautifying of their cities by various means. The City Art 
Commission of Baltimore, besides, fills the place which the New York 
Municipal Art Committee occupies, in supervising, approving, or 
debarring whatever is proposed for the adornment of the Monu- 
mental City, — examples to be followed by every city and town 
throughout the country. 

* * * 

Bouw en Sierkunst, under the management of M. H. Kleinmann, 
is a Holland review of surpassing merit, treating of matters of archi- 
tecture and decoration in a most satisfactory manner. It has also 
published illustrations of various Dutch Old Masters. It is written 
in two languages, the Dutch and the French, making it of service to 
those not acquainted with the Holland tongue. 

* * # 

It will be of interest to learn that a series of oil portraits is now 
being painted of the well-known actor Richard Mansfield, showing 
him in his many famous characters and poses. The artist engaged 
in this is Mr. Louis Kronberg of Boston. Three of the portraits 
have been completed, one showing Mr. Mansfield as Shylock, another 
as Richard III., while his latest impersonation as Cyrano de Bergerac 
has proved most successful, spite the fact that the artist was obliged 
to follow the company from place to place, trusting for sittings from 
the actor whenever time and opportunity offered. 

Louis Kronberg is a native of Boston and was a pupil of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in that city, where he was awarded the Longfel- 
low Scholarship in 1893. This enabled him to study in Paris for 
three years, part of which time was spent at the Julien Academy 
and under the direction of Raphael Collin. His portrait of Loie 
Fuller, exhibited at the Salon of 1898, attracted merited attention. 
The Academy of Fine Arts of Philadelphia has recently purchased 
his large painting "Behind the Footlights," which received a medal 
at the Mechanics' Fair in Boston in 1892. 

Kronberg's work in portraiture is strong and vigorous, both in 
color and technique, and his compositions possess good qualities. 
An exhibition of his work will be seen next fall at one of the Fifth 
Ave. Galleries, which will include some of the Mansfield portraits. 
The artist will open a studio in New York early in October. 

* * * 

The following from the New Orleans, La., Times-Democrat con- 
tains some curious information : 

" There are at present only six people in New Orleans who know 
and buy good pictures," said an experienced dealer. "I make this 
statement without the slightest fear of giving offense, because any 
picture buyer who hears it will immediately begin to wonder who 
are the other five. I don't mean that the number of local connois- 
seurs is limited to half a dozen. That would be absurd. We have 
many people in this city who are excellent judges of art, but unfor- 
tunately most of them are poor or are already the owners of all the 
pictures they feel able to purchase. So the actual buying experts can 
be simmered down to six, which is really a large comparative per- 
centage.- A celebrated picture speculator who travels continually 
aadjcnows the American art market as he knows his alphabet gave 
me some interesting data along that line recently. According to his 
estimate, which I jotted down, there are twenty-two buying connois- 
seurs in New York, eleven in Boston, two in St. Louis, four in Chi- 
cago, one in Indianapolis, three in Cincinnati, one in Savannah one 
in Louisville, three in San Francisco, and five in Philadelphia 
That's a total of fifty-three for eleven cities. Elsewhere in the 
country he-said there were about thirty— say roughly a hundred 
in all including New Orleans. You will understand, of course that 
that does not represent the total number of picture buyers of 
whom there are thousands, but merely the buyers who know what's 
What/ Very few of them are people of large wealth, and my inform- 
ant could call to mind only four or five who would go as high as 
$5,000 for a canvas." •■•■..- 
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Harvard College and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts are the 
beneficiaries in the will of Miss Lucy Ellis, who died on June 22d, in 
Boston. Miss Ellis was a skillful painter, and was at one time a 
pupil of William M. Hunt, the celebrated artist, one of whose im- 
portant pictures, " A Female Head," was owned by her and is now 
left to the museum. She also bequeathed to the museum $10,000, 
and all other pictures and photographs which the Trustees of the 
museum may desire to select from the collection of the deceased. 

* * * 

A magnificent old Limoges ewer and basin have been imported fo7 
Mr. George J. Gould, on which a duty of 60 per cent, ad valorem, 
amounting to $8,400, must be paid. They date back to the sixteenth 
century, are valued at $14,000, are works of antique art in the fullest 
sense of the word— and how in all creation anybody is going to be 
protected by mulcting importers for bringing to this country that 
which will elevate artistic taste and serve as examples for those who 
might try to produce similar work passes me utterly. The tariff on, 
art needs revision. This paper has nothing to do with the principles 
of protection or free trade, but whichever' principle is applied it 
should be equable and just. 

It would be well, also, for the Collector of the Port to have some 
one oh his staff of appraisers who knows a thing or two. For to 
assess Limoges ware as old china is stupid, to say the least. 

* * * 

Another tariff decision concerned D. D. Dare, an American artist 
temporarily residing in Greece, who claimed free admission for a 
painting sent by him to this country, under paragraph 703 of the 
Dingley bill, which gives free entry to paintings by American artists 
" residing temporarily abroad." 

Mr. Dare is assessed 20 per cent, duty on the technical ground 
that he had not furnished detailed information as to his stay abroad. 

* * * 

The London Athenceum has the following on a well-known picture : 
Of "Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante," a picture which measures 30 
in. by 25 in., the first mention we find is in Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
account-book, as printed by Cotton in 1849, ur >der the date "Sep., 
1784. Sir William Hamilton, for Bacchante, ^52 10s." This is 
ranked as a second payment, though what that may amount to is, 
owing to Cotton's carelessness, by no means conclusive ; there is no 
other entry to indicate a previous payment, except the much earlier 
but indefinite one of "Sir William Hamilton, ^12 12s." which can 
hardly refer to the picture of 1784. Whether Lady Hamilton actually 
sat for the picture is left in doubt, though her face, so often painted 
by Romney, must have greatly resembled that in the portrait which 
passed under the hammer on Wednesday last, and is beyond ques- 
tion due to Reynolds, although considerably repaired. The legend 
is not strengthened by the facts that in June, 1784, Miss Emma Hart 
{alias Lyon) was the mistress of the Hon. Mr. Charles Greville. In 
May, 1784, John Raphael Smith, then living. at No. 83, Oxford Street, 
published a very fine mezzotinted fancy portrait of her as "painted 
by G. Romney," representing her with a spaniel dog in her arms. 
In September of the same year (which is that of the payment to 
Reynolds) the same engraver issued from the same address a still 
more famous print, entitled "A Bacchante," "painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds." The latter, although it differs in certain details, is mani- 
festly due to the picture Messrs. Foster sold on Wednesday. It was 
put up at 1,000 guineas, and ultimately bought by Mr. Davis, of 
Bond Street, for 4,300 guineas. 

Sir Joshua seems to have painted Lady Hamilton more than once — 
at least a picture of his, bearing her name, was sold in the 
Marchioness of Thomond's sale, May, 1821, for ^212. As to Sir 
W. Hamilton's " Bacchante," by Sir Joshua, that was purchased 
(March 27, 1801) by Mr. Thomas Chamberlayne for, according to 
Buchanan ("Memoirs," ii, 75) 125 guineas. That conscientious dealer 
further stated that lot 50 was " his [Reynolds's] original * Bacchante,' 
painted on panel ; " and he added, " This picture has for many 
years met with the universal approbation of the dilettanti in Italy, 
and was engraved before it went abroad." The picture sold on 
Wednesday is on canvas, so here Buchanan seems to have erred. 
We next hear of it in the British Institution, 1843, as No. 34, and 
lent by T. Chamberlayne, Esq. The " Bacchante," with a dog, by 
Romney, and engraved by J. R. Smith, is said to have gone, like the 
Reynolds, to Hamilton at Naples. But this seems to be a mistake ; 
the Romney of " A Half-length of a Lady with a Dog," sold at the 
Hamilton sale, was a drawing, and fetched 16 guineas only. Henry 
Meyer engraved " Lady Hamilton holding a Dog" from a Romney 
which belonged to Mr. J. Lister Parker, of Browsholme ; and Lord 
De Tabley lent to the Art Treasures Exhibition, Manchester, 1857, 
and again to the Academy in 1884, a Romney named "Lady Ham- 
ilton as a Bacchante," but there is no dog in this picture. Lastly, 
we hear of what is obviously the painting sold on Wednesday as No. 
195 in the Grosvenor Gallery, 1888, as " Portrait of Lady Hamilton," 



and lent by [the late] Sir Clare Ford. Of this exhibition the cata- 
logue says— on authority, of course— that it "has always in the 
family of the owner been called a Romney ; " and further, it says 
that " it had belonged to Mr. B. Booth, great-grandfather of the late 
owner, Mr. Richard Ford [of Spain], who has recorded that Law- 
rence and Mr. Munro, of Novar, were alike confident that this work 
was by Sir Joshua himself and not by Romney." To this opinion 
the author of the catalogue came, for, despite the tradition of the 
Ford family, he did not hesitate to credit Sir Joshua with No. 195. 
Romney's Emma Hart as a " Bacchante " is now in the National 
Gallery— at least, one of his pictures of her in that character is there. 



"Gould's Ornithology " is one of those monumental works only 
designed for collectors and public libraries, the cost of the complete 
set in London— where it has been in course of publication since 
1832 -being in the neighborhood of $5,000. It is made up as fol- 
lows : 

" Birds of Europe," 449 colored plates, 5 volumes. 

" Birds of Australia," 681 colored plates, 8 volumes. 

"Mammals of Australia," 180 colored plates, 3 volumes. 

" Century of Birds from the Himalayan Mountains," 80 colored 
plates, 1 volume. 

" Birds of Great Britain," 367 colored plates, 5 volumes. 

" Humming Birds," 419 colored plates, 6 volumes. 

"Toucans," 52 colored plates, 1 volume. 

"Trogons," 50 colored plates, 1 volume. 

" Partridges of America," 32 colored plates, 1 volume. 

" Birds of Asia," 500 colored plates, 7 volumes. 

"Birds of New Guinea and Papuan Islands," 320 colored plates, 
5 volumes. 

These forty-three folio volumes, superbly bound in green and gold 
morocco, have been presented by J. Pierpont Morgan to the Wads- 
worth Athenaeum, of Hartford, Conn. It is said to be the only com- 
plete set owned by any library in this country. 



Figleaf modesty has overcome, these dog-days, the Boston 
School Committee, which has put its taboo on the Allen & 
Greenough edition of Ovid. This Brummagem prudery is directed 
against the classic illustrations, which have been used for the past 
eight years in probably one-half of the Latin schools in this country. 

The complete list of pictures is : " Jupiter " ; '« Jupiter Destroying 
the Giants"; "A Faun with Grafting Implements"; "Neptune"; 
" Nereid on a Sea Monster " ; " Prometheus " ; " Apollo " ; " Luci- 
fer"; "Aurora and the Sun Rising from the Ocean"; "Atlas"; 
" Europa on the Bull " ; " Cadmus Slaying the Dragon " ; " Diana " ; 
" Actaeon Torn by His Hounds " ; "A Fury " ; " Tantalus " ; " Ixion 
and Sisyphus " ; " Medusa " ; " Ammon " ; " Perseus and Androm- 
eda " ; " Mercury " ; " Perseus with Gorgon's Head " ; " Minerva " ; 
" Ceres " ; " Cupid " ; " the Rape of Proserpina by Pluto " ; " Syra- 
cuse " ; " Sirens " ; " Return of Proserpina " ; " Head of Arethusa " ; 
" Departure of Triptolemus"; "Woman Spinning"; "Penelope at 
Her Loom " ; " Minerva's Strife with Neptune " ; " Pygmies Fighting 
with Cranes " ;. " Niobe " ; " Scylla" ; " Hecate " ; "Jason at Col- 
chis"; " Bacchanal " ; "Theseus and the Dead Minotaur"; "Bac- 
chus Finding Ariadne Asleep"; " Fistula and Flute " ; "Daedalus 
Making Wings while Icarus Helps Him"; "Icarus Lying Dead on 
the Shore " ; " the Calydonian Hunt " ; " Hercules and Cerberus " ; 
" the Apotheosis of Hercules " ; " Mercury Conducting a Soul to 
Charon"; "Ganymede"; "Genius with Thyrsus and Basket"; 
" Large Crater over which Two Youthful Satyrs are Picking 
Grapes " ; " Silenus " ; " God of Sleep " ; " Sacrifice of Iphigenia " ; 
" Galatea and Polyphemus with Two Nereids and a God of Love " ; 
" Young River God " ; " Esculapius " ; " the Serpent " ; " Escula- 
pius Landing on the Island " ; " Boreas." 

I have always maintained that Boston was right in refusing Mac- 
monnies' " Bacchante " as a central decoration for its Library 
Building — because of its inappropriateness for a sober hall of re- 
search and learning. But after rejecting the above list, who will 
say that Boston can claim to be " the modern Athens " ? 



Some ten or twelve years ago there was discovered an Indian 
grave by a number of laborers making a public road, about six 
miles from Independence, Mo. In this grave they found, together 
with a great number of beads, pipe, and tomahawk, the original 
Jefferson peace medal. 

This medal was presented by Thomas Jefferson, through his 
representatives, Benjamin Hawkins and others, to the " Mingos," 
or principal warriors of the Choctaw Indians, in the treaty of peace 
made at Fort Adams, on the 17th day of December, 1801. This was 
in reality only a ratification or acknowledgment of the treaty made 
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with Congress on the 30th of January, 1786, and the renewal of 
friendship with the Choctaw nation. The Choctaws, thereby, ceded 
all their rights to lands formerly granted by them to the British 
government ; namely, that land east of the Mississippi and south of 
the Yazoo, and in return for this grant the United States allowed 
them $2,000 in gold and three sets of blacksmith tools. 

The medal shows on the obverse side the portrait of Jefferson 
with margin : "Th. Jefferson, President of the V. S. A. D. 1801," on 
.the reverse two clasped hands rest on the centre, above which are a 
tomahawk and peacepipe crossed, with the words : 

"Peace And Friendship" separating the two emblems. 

The medal is composed of silver, two inches in diameter, and the 
die of the reverse side was used for all of the peace medals issued by 
the Government from Thomas Jefferson down, to the administration 
of James K. Polk, when a new one had to be made. The engraver 
who prepared the dies for the Jefferson medals was John Reich, a 
native of Germany, who came to this country at the suggestion of 
Henry Voight, at that time chief coiner of the United States mint, 
and was employed by him. to make scales and do other fine work. 
Later he was employed to make dies for the medals. The dies for 
the Indian medals, used down to President Tyler's administration, 
cost $1,160 each, but were made later at a cost of about $800. 

The late R. W. Mercer, archaeologist, of Cincinnati, Ohio, a few 
years ago valued this medal at $1,000. It is at present owned by 
G. W. B. Knight of Columbus, Ga., who has one of the finest private 
collections of Indian relics in the South. 



Vice-Consul.General Tyler writes from Teheran, May 17, 1899, in 
regard to a collection of examples of Persian art that is to be sold in 
that city. . "Certain handicrafts in Persia," says Mr. Tyler, "have 
survived, in various forms and degrees of excellence, from a very re- 
mote antiquity. In these the history, the development of the art and 
the pictorial representation of the characteristics of national life are 
the chief elements in the consideration of the aesthetic and commer- 
cial value of the product. 

"Comparatively few specimens of the older art industries are now 
to be found in the country and soon none will be left. The Persian de- 
signer has never, in artistic shape and. delicacy of finish, equalled the 
Greek artist, but in brightness and harmony of color and in the dura- 
bility of materials, when at his best, he has had few superiors. 

" The collection that is to be sold," continues Mr. Tyler, " consists 
of armor, scimitars, hunting knives, brass and steel work, glazed 
tiles, porcelain, brocades, embroideries and silver coins." From a 
careful examination of the articles he thinks that with some excep- 
tions they are representative of the best periods of Persian workman- 
ship. 

A few specimens are probably unique in age and quality and 
almost the last examples of their kind. Mr. Tyler wishes the matter 
brought to the attention of collectors in the United States, and says 
he will be pleased to answer any inquiries on the subject. 



A volume containing more than 200 photo-prints after the most 
important of the canvases and sculptures in the London Royal 
Academy, 1899, is published by Cassell & Company. It is a work of 
great value, to study— so far as black and white reproductions give 
the opportunity— the present trend and achievements of English art. 
For with all the attacks of the critics on this venerable institution, 
we find that its exhibitions are fairly representative, the work of but 
few men worth seeing being absent. 



AMERICAN PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 
VI. 

THE GEORGE A. HEARN COLLECTION OF ANCIENT CHINESE PORCE- 
LAINS. 

{Conclusion.) 
Solid Color Porcelains. 
501..' 7.x 5^: Sung, 9S4-1 127. ' 

■•Fii 1 £ rim J ! )ott L e 0f C , rea ; m white ' soft P aste - of old Sung porcelain 
with handles formed about a core ; upon the under side of handles 
small holes will be found, through which the sand forming the core 
was allowed to escape after the piece left the furnace. This bottle 
is a matchless; specimen with that peculiar crackle only found in 



Sung specimens, in which lines of crackle seem to circle about or 
radiate from a common centre. 

The method by which the " crackle " effect was produced has been 
entirely lost, and neither ancient nor modern Chinese authorities are 
able to give more than a conjecture concerning it. Some maintain 
that it was secured by allowing cold air to enter the kiln at a certain 
time during the firing, while others insist that the pieces were re- 
moved from the kiln while hot and subjected to some special treat- 
ment. The terms "coarse " and " fine " applied to crackle simply 
serve to indicate whether the effect consists of many or few crackle 
lines. 

503. 4^x4x7^. Sung. 
Cream-white hard paste teapot, of coarse crackle, with the gnarled 
branch of a tree for spout and another for handle. It will be noticed 
that the lines of crackle run in circles upon the bottom of the piece, 
and that upon the body they start from the top and run downwards, 
uniformly curving in the same direction ; distinguishing marks of 
old " Sung crackle," which potters of subsequent periods have tried 
in vain to produce. 

505. 2^xi#. Sung. 
Snuff-bottle of pale turquoise glaze, of Sung porcelain, bearing upon 
lip and shoulder that peculiar splash of dark-red glaze often found 
upon specimens produced during that dynasty. 

509. 1 y z x 3#. Yung-So. 
White eggshell cup. Floral decoration engraved in the paste and 
glazed over. Yung-So mark in center. Excessively rare. 

510. 18^x10^.. Hsiian-Te\ 
Large dragon's blood bottle, of the Hsuan-TS period of the Ming 
dynasty, on which a brilliant red glaze, at parts almost and at others 
entirely disappearing, shows a fine and unusual shade of green. 
Rare specimen of the early period of this celebrated make. 

516. 19x18. Ch€ng- Hwa. 
A large vase of ruby or " dragon's blood " glaze, which for bril- 
liancy and fineness of. color has no superior, if it has an equal, either 
in this country or in any European collection. It belongs to the 
"Ch€ng-Hwa" period of the Ming dynasty — a.d. 1465— a period 
when the production of monochrome specimens of the ceramic 
art reached its greatest perfection in China. A perfect piece, abso- 
lutely free from blemish or defect of any sort. 

518. 9x5. Cheng-Hwa. 
Ming apple-green gallipot, A fine and interesting old specimen 
of the Chgng-Hwa period. Discolorations under glaze and the 
silvery flakes are result of atmospheric action of centuries. 

523. IX x 4#. ChSng-Hwa. 

Saucer of pottery covered with thick brilliant glaze of a greenish 

tint with splashes of red. This glaze was probably produced by the 

use of copper, though there are some peculiarities which would seem 

to connect it with specimens of the peachblow type period of early 

540. 12^ x Ss/. Late Ming. 
Black bottle of the later Ming period. A very fine specimen of 
what the Chinese call " Chin Sha " or "gold sand" glaze. 

543- 8>£ x 5. Tien Chih, 1621-1628. 
Jar, of clouded or smoke glaze of uncommon smoothness and bril- 

r^ul' r In u bl ?£ k un J der the S laze u P° n the base is the mark of " Tien 
Chih of the Ming dynasty, 1621. The piece has therefore a special 
interest as belonging to the last years of the Ming dynasty, a period 
when few porcelains were produced, owing to internal disorders aris- 
ing from struggle for supremacy of the previous and present dynasties. 
544. 4 X x 2%. Kang-Si, 1 661-1723. 
Mottled green bottle. This piece belongs to the class of porcelains 
n ? W ^ r K 1 J r K f °!i nd ' fe C0l0r of which was Produced by an oxide of gold 
°1 S ^Peachblows are well-known examples. These latter are 
valued by Chinese collectors, not so much in proportion to the purity 
lrt e Jt nn ? SS , ° f n h< f P eac u hblow color « ^ in proportion to the number of 
green spots (called by them " peach buds ") upon the pieces. In this 
specimen the entire color is green instead of pink. There is but one 

ho?Hf a h nd , eqUally - fin ! 6X ^P le inPcking-an amphora-shaped 
bottle about seven inches high for which the owner, a wealthy 
Chinese official, has refused ten thousand dollars, wcauny 

545- 17 x 7. Kang-Si. 
Vase of "Lang Yao"or dragon's blood glaze An immense 
number of minute air bubbles in the glaze about the base and ex- 



